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VOLUME III NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1937 NUMBER 6 


THE WRITER AND THE EDITOR 


i THE minds of many writers there is more than one obstacle to over- 
come in having their work accepted by an editor. Actually there is 
one and, save in very special cases, none other. This is the obvious one 
of the manuscript satisfying the editor’s requirements. But the impres- 
sion, that the editor is apt to be blind to merit or prepossessed against the 
work of a writer unless something is done especially to fix his attention, 
haunts and seemingly will not be laid. And those who entertain this 
ghost, this pure fiction, frequently resort to devices of many kinds to 
break down barriers which really do not exist. 

Such unnecessary effort can do no good and it may accomplish the 
opposite of its purpose. In ordinary course an editor—we write here 
considering not one editor but the general run—receives many letters 
from those who would contribute to his publication and, after short 
experience, he learns to classify them quickly. There is, for instance, 
the category of those who appeal to his pity—“if you accept this I can 
pay off the mortgage”—and forget that charity should not confuse the 
issue which, after all, is one of justice not only to the editor’s own judg- 
ment but to his readers. Another writer seeks to establish his impor- 
tance by listing the numbers of magazines which have published his 
work and the list may be damning (unless the editor succeeds in dis- 
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missing this information) if it includes a preponderance of publications 
which have no genuine standing. There are those who believe they 
should put across their “‘personality” and send out lengthy epistles which 
at the best could be called clever character sketches. Some of these are 
coy, some serious, some cajoling and a few abusive (after all if an editor 
is given a good verbal drubbing “he won’t forget me very soon”). Now 
the editor, however devoted he may be to ideals and determined to pre- 
serve a dispassionate and balanced judgment, is human, and realizes it. 
Nevertheless he does dislike the appeal to his emotions when he knows, 
and the writer should know as well, that the appeal should be addressed 
to his mind. In other words, a manuscript should speak for itself. This 
does not mean that he does not appreciate, even look forward to, letters 
from contributors, those who aspire to that class, and from readers. 

We believe that the most difficult task which confronts an editor is 
the judging of a friend’s manuscript. There is unquestionably a great 
amount of log-rolling in literary circles—one need only know a little of 
the inner history of the publishing business to determine this—but 
the conscientious editor must guard himself against this particular type 
of favoritism. And in doing so, when it comes to his friend, he is con- 
fronted with the fear that he may lean backward in his attempt to be 
entirely impartial. Of course an editor does not wish to go through life 
friendless; but many of them do fervently wish that their friends did 
not write or, if they do, that they would take their manuscripts to any 
one but him. Yet so contradictory are the ways of life that if they, 
whose work is good or even only promising did not come to him, he 
would be disappointed, even possibly hurt. 

The moral in the preceding, if there is any, harks back to the writer 
himself. He should preserve the independence of his own judgment in 
regard to his work and, once he has arrived at the conclusion that it is 
good, no stacks of rejection slips should discourage him. How does one 
arrive at this conclusion of excellence? The answer is lodged in one’s 
ability to approach his work with complete objectivity, certainly not by 
throwing up the sponge and stating: “I can never be a good judge of my 
own work.” After all the writer must develop some critical judgment 
— if he reads a short story and cannot determine if it is good or bad, he 
should not be writing short stories himself—and he suffers from a weak- 
ness, which can be overcome, if he cannot learn to apply that same judg- 
ment to what he produces. Criticism, like charity, should begin at home . 
and, whereas he may justly and advisedly seek outside criticism, he will 
be in the happiest position if he can truly declare that he is the best critic 
of his own work. 
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FOR ONE LONG DYING 


If Death bore ever 

A keen-edged blade, 

We should meet our enemy 
Unafraid. 


If Death came always 
In swordsman’s guise, 
We could leave with casual, 


Light good-byes. 


But when his weapons 
Are canker and rust, 
The bravest find 
Their pride in dust. 
FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY. 


FIRST LOVE 


When I was very, very young 
I loved as children do, 

And whether he was dream or man 
I never really knew. 


I made a cloak of stars and wrapped 
His heart in silver lights, 

I gave him slippers made of wings 
To wear on summer nights. 


I’ve wondered very often since 
If I were foolish then, 

And if he laughed about my gifts 
As would most other men. 


I met my first love yesterday, 
And O! the world is sweet, 
For he wore stars about his heart 
And wings upon his feet. 
LOLA S. MORGAN. 
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WISDOM IT IS 
I 


It is the better part, 
Dreaming among gnarled orchard trees 
On new grass smoothing a worn trunk, 
To watch a shrewd crow start 
A lusty caw and a bee so drunk 
With sweet it drones too heavily; 
To smile respectfully 
On ants rushing with undue haste 
Into an animated mound. 
All this, and more, to view upon the ground, 
And then to gaze into the chaste 
Blue of a mild spring sky, 
And not defy 
The character of life, but wait, 
Quietly wait. 
II 
Let blossoms bow to apples green and firm, 
For these, the latter, ease 
Tored. The fruit drops off, 
Leaves yellow and scoff 
Then shrivel to the autumn breeze. 
All this the germ 
Of still another season, 
And not swift treason. 


Ill 


Wisdom it is to rise, 

Dawn after dawn, 

Rejoicing darkness has withdrawn 
Into the hall of vaporous night. 


And though the mornings form a clouded song 


Or shape a cry of pain, call otherwise 
Than in a note of full delight, 
Intone over and over a psalm 

Of coming peace. Your spirit hungering long 
May then uncover calm, 

A fair bride moving down the hours, 
Bearing a sheaf of cool white flowers. 


CARLETON WINSTON, 


= 


EROS IN HOSPITAL 


No, noway. No, I may not, cannot drink 

The wine that burns my yearning lips to taste— 
Even the lilting fragrance this ungraced 

Cup holds against my mouth would only ink 

My swollen tongue. This fever chills now. Clink 
My ribs against the lonely winds I faced, 

Unfeeling while my heart was yet encased 

In flesh, before mute winter groaned to think. 


The May-lipped lass I love shall never know, 
Unless she (being woman) sense it, what 
I feel, for I could offer her, sweet woe, 
My jailer, but the chains in which I rot. 
This longing pain will leave at last, though slow. 
My anguish then will go; my love will not. 

IVAN KRIZ, 


ODOR OF SWEETNESS 


How well earth wins to God in fragrances! 
The violet’s airy word climbs to His ear 

In May before the fledgling’s note is clear. 
Then lilac, princely white and lavender 
Censer of blithe devotion, is astir, 
Wind-swung before His nameless radiances. 
Now iris, like a royal penitent, 

Utters a cryptic scent 

And folds her petals close upon His breath. 
The simple grasses say: ““Ah, we remember 
His garments’ smell of spikenard and of amber, 
Indeed the odor of our Son is good.” 


Come, Night, and be the wood 
A darkening net to store these perfumes in. 
Sweet Night, build soon the black and starry house 
Whereunder His best ointments’ odors flow, 
That ardent-footed, down thy slopes may go 
(Outrunning stars) the Sister and the Spouse. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P. 
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MINERS GOING TO WORK BETWEEN 
THORN HEDGES 


(After an early drawing by Van Gogh) 


Down to Diurnal Hell 
they go, to find 

and powerfully compel 
Light for mankind. 


Daily the scapegoat bands, 
sun sold for candles, 

descend—jet-knuckled hands 
nailed to pick-handles, 


For us the Sons of Woman, 
morn! after morn, 
bear on their brows a common 
crown of thorn. 
KENNETH PORTER. 


OUTLASTING DARKNESS 


So frail a key are all the truths I know: 

That men may take with dignity and pride 

The roads that end in sorrow and in snow 

Where spring is lost, that still high dreams abide, 
Outlasting darkness; that the bravest mirth 
And comradeship which shouts and reassures 
Are fragile yet, for til the end of earth 

Love is the only solace that endures. 


O, gather us as flowers before the frost — 

Stars for your shadow, healing for your need, 

Flame for your bitter chill—too quickly lost 

Down dusty ways of wind and thistleseed. 

The night is thick, my lord, through all this land. 

Here is my little light. Here is my hand. | 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 
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POET’S OPTION 


Why should you limp and stumble, 
You that may ride on cloud? 

Why go bowed and humble 
That might stand mountain proud? 


Craven to lisp and stutter 
When gloried angels call, 

Boldness for boldness utter, 
Bronze upon gold let fall. 


For who would delve at sand-hills 
While the sunrise waits his brush? 
Or bathe in the stagnant small pools 
Beside the sea’s inrush? 
ALICE MCGUFFEY RUGGLES. 


THE REAPER 


I have stooped here, under the sky, 
All through the curving of the day. 
I shall go home now in the mist, 
Slow rising, silver grey. 


I shall go alone in the fields 
Along a shadow trellised way, 
And I shall sing in fading light 
To frighten fear away. 


I shall sing of you in the dusk, 

I shall sing what I cannot say. 
The forest shades of misty night 
Will whisper as I stray: 


“Let her pass by, let her pass by, 
Beneath the silver birches’ sway. 
She sings to someone in the mist 
And in the moon’s wan ray.” 
FRANCES FRIESEKE. 
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WITNESS 


Not I as they who pray 
“Lord, that I see,” 
Knowing too well the Light 
Had blinded me. 


Yet does the answer come 

In tempered guise 

When at the veil-hung Mass 
With tutored eyes 


I watch the stone-blind people, 
The groping priest, 

Serve, and their hunger filled 
At the Hidden Feast. 


So the Light not seen, as the draw 
Of the magnet’s steel, 
I know in the things I see, 
And mightily feel. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


APPLE BLOOM 


The tree stood rosy in spring’s sun 

By tall dark pines from Lebanon. 

A king awoke to perfume flowing 

From apple bloom in southwinds blowing. 
And from state cares awhile removed 

He dreamed of love as one beloved: 


“My heart wakes though I sleep,” he sang 
In poet-syllables that rang 
Through centuries of scented springs 
Down to the bloom this April brings— 
Far from Jerusalem to keep 
Love’s heart awake and care asleep. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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DREAMER 


Sometimes in this familiar place 
I find you on these sands 

And hold the vision of your face 
Behind my eager hands. 


But little laughing children run 
And point their hands at me 
An old man sitting in the sun, 
Mumbling stupidly. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 


PADRAIC LONGS FOR HEAVEN 


Och, I’m aweary of the lonely road 
And the road’s aweary of me; 

And I’m aweary of the heavy load 
And the load’s aweary of me. 


’Tis I’ll be glad when I come to the Inn, 

To the House the Carpenter built; 

And lay down my stick and my bag of sin : 
And confess a share in the Guilt. ‘3 


Shure I’ll know the Place by the piercéd Sign, 
By the sheep and lambs in the yard, 

The wheat in the field, the grape on the vine 
And the Gate with angels on guard. 


God willing, these same, to my needs will see 

When I proffer the pence I’ve stored; “i 
In the needy pocket of Charity . 
To pay for my shelter and board. 


Och, to be gone from this World of fable, 
And have spirits making my tea; 
And the Holy Virgin setting table 
And the Saints hobnobbing with me! 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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TO THE MONUMENT UNSUSPECTINGLY 


CALLED NEW YORK 


He who gave his name to you 

Alone amongst your multitude of great 
Receives no honor 

From your fate. 


Whence can wisdom easily learn 
Wherefore unto every human race 
Destiny in your towers 

Allotted space. 


For he gave three thrones to Truth 

Whilst from Truth he drew a Truthful recompense 
Whereof untruthful men 

Wit not the sense. 


You his multiracial city are, 
Symbol of a City which he sought, 
One where James of York 

A mansion bought. 


Fitting monument he found in you, 
Least in life of all his varied enterprise, 
Become a symboled shadow 

Of greater prize. 


For a violated regal power 

Meetly ended much accomplished hope 
Of disembowler’s knife, 

Hangman’s rope. 


Yet his race had shed that blood, 
Whereof you of James’s race will be 
An enigmatic monument 

Of future destiny. 


Truth will give its veins that blood, 
Provided aged recusance be not too stern, 
Else will other men 

Your riches earn. 


JULIUS HERMAN FRASCH. 
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LOGIC ON A BAY 


This prodigy of moon opposed to moon 

Has narrowed Earth into a meager strip 

Curved like the laughter of a cynic lip, 

Making this center-spatial dark pontoon 

We stand precariously on. But soon 

The figment will arise, the fact will dip; 

And sharp on the horizon’s western tip 

The two will merge and shrink to demilune; 

Then cleave each other utterly out of sight. 

And Earth will fill again round and complete; 

And the same pantomime for many a night. 

But see the orbits of our little feet, 

Sometimes so ponderous, sometimes so light: 

Flood, contact, merge . . . and shrivel in defeat. 
LEGARDE S$. DOUGHTY. 


BEAUTY SPARE THE WEAK’? 


O beauty, haunting autumn winds at dawn, 
Shining in eyes that look through tears and speak, 
Wrapping elusive veils around my heart, 

I cry to you: “O beauty spare the weak.” 


O music playing on the soul that whirls 

As sear leaves in the wind beneath each chord, 
Shatter not this poor weak one that cries 

In anguish, “Keep my heart for Thee, O Lord.” 


Spare my soul that trembles at the wealth 
Your largesse squanders, shadows of the Real; 
Lest worshipping at landmarks on the way 
It rest in you above what you reveal. 


I tremble at the banquet royally spread 
Before my hungry heart. Each new surprise 
Finds me about to fall on bended knee. 
O be to me just wings to help me rise! 
ISABEL O'LEARY, F.C. 
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DISTINCTION 


Fear marks the difference between fair and ill; 
The test of bravery against cowardice, 
Complex as it may seem, is simply this: 
The dare that evil will not risk, good will. 
HAROLD HOLZINGER. 


HARVEST SUNSET | 


O heart, O yearning heart, you cannot sing 
This luminous world where earth and heaven meet: 
Sunset—and more than golden harvesting 
Of miracle in fields of oat and wheat! 
Here in new bronze the ploughman’s dream is wrought, 
The sower’s vision richly wrought in gold; 
While poet’s of autumnal skies have caught 
Dear images, and sheaved them manifold .. . 


With wine to fill the chalice of the hills 
The west flows over. It brims above the cup, 
It poises ruddy on the rim, and spills 
Where all the stooks of peace are lifted up, 
Flooding the rifted valleys like a tide 
That ripples the press of angel feet— 
O heart, O troublous heart, sing once your pride 
In this rare vintage, for a song most meet! 


And still the glory pours erubescent, 
Slowly the chalice moves to hands unseen, 
As though transfigured throngs kneel penitent, 
Prayerful beyond those statued isles of green; 
Coruscant monstrance, chaste ciborium, 
On Beauty’s altar glimmer mystical; 
While harmonies of secret choiring come 
Softly, to pace the solemn ritual... 


Sing purely now the Burden of the Tree, 
The Sower and the Gleaner of the corn— 

The snowy raiment of the Lord, to be 
Garnered in Tabernacles of the morn! 


—_ 
— 


Chant, chant the red Gethsemane of the west; 
The Saviour in the seeming bread and wine!— 
Sing even byre and straw where He had rest, 
Who strewed the skies with suns and bade them shine! 
P. J. O'CONNOR DUFFY. 


MONASTERY OF MOLESME, BURGUNDY 


Immersed in mountain-waves of sun, 
It fronts a garish waste of plain; 
Like some lone sentry, clean undone, 
By foes surprised, and foully slain. 


Though lizards bask along its walls, 

To sun themselves in languid air; 

A holy awe surrounds these halls, 
Which once were battlements of prayer. 


Undaunted, medieval moss 
With eloquence is overspread, 
Telling the Story of the Cross, 
In this rich precinct of the dead. 


Here, mid the morning’s golden dower, 
Shines forth from every almond tree 
The never-failing scarlet flower 


Of Christian theology. 


Long since, in this high honeycomb 
Of faith and love the laborers poured, 
From cellar-bench to study-dome, 
Their very hearts’ blood for the Lord. 


They worked with spade and trowel—the brush 
They plied with energy and skill; 

Armored in duty’s iron hush, 

They curbed the power of fleshly will. 


Today proud stones that crumble here, 
Still, still proclaim these men were just; 
And psalms and prayers, from post and pier, 
Soar up to God from out the dust. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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INSEPARABLE 


Always this truthfulness: delight and pain 
Mingle inseparable, and there is no 

Device of chemistry, as yet, to strain 

The rue from out the cordial’s heady glow. 


If alchemy could change the golden cup 
Of joy to crystal, many a one who begs 
To have the ruddy vintage lifted up 
Would turn away when he beheld the dregs. 
ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 


SONG AGAINST SERVANTS 


It’s right to have a little maid— 
You often say I should— 

With neat blue dress and apron, 
With ways and manners good. 


But don’t you see, I like the touch 
Of linen on the bed; 

I like to plump the pillows up 
Where you will lay your head. 


I like to wash the china cups 
And put them on the shelf; 
I like to dust our little house 
And straighten it myself. 


It’s fun to do the marketing 
And get the things for tea, 
To lay the plates and silver out 
And food for you and me. 


And when you knock upon the door 
The happy way you do, 
I want—I want to be the one 
To open it for you. 
GERTRUDE JANE CODD. 
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LAST STRAW 


Folly returned from adventure 
With naught but repentance; 

Hope in her heart that Compassion 
Would lighten her sentence— 


But Pity’s pocket was empty— 
Her patience sore— 
Folly had tapped her resources 
Too often before. 
MARION LEE. 


REPEATED PILGRIMAGE 


Return and go again and yet return! 
No stealthy steps will startle these sad trees 
To whisper love, no ambush set will snare 
Her tender words lost on a jealous breeze. 


Regard the violet, the green, the stone! 
This scene suffices memory, this glade 
Repeats the stage that knew my ecstasy 
Which neither time nor reason has betrayed. 


Here, here was happiness—the seasons’ rains 

Have sunk into the moss and wrought no change, 
Nor has my love despaired of years that show 

My dearest wish impoverished and strange. 


Such constancy, whose hope took root in stone, 
At last is disciplined in pain, nor past, 

Nor measured now in wild protests of years 
Sore levied for old debts too few hours massed. 


Were then this denser bush to part and pass 
The woman she became—or should now be— 
Something distilled in immortality 
Would rise to parch my throat ... and I would flee. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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FROM THE TRAIN WINDOW 


Lost children and hurt dogs and pleading hands, 
All these to pity— 
But O the furtive men who roam at dawn 
The great dumps of the city! 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


MURILLO’S BEGGARS—(A BIOPSIS) 


Murillo’s beggars were not sad; 
Unmindful of their ragged clothes, 
Whose grease and dust the rich man loathes, 


They seemed to find the world was glad. 


The melon’s succulence they had, 
And fruits, the same warm sun had kissed 
That on their own dark cheeks had missed 
No chance a deeper shade to add. 


The music errant minstrels played, 
The twitterings of birds were theirs; 
The lutes of “‘angels on the stairs” 
In dreams were their sweet serenade. 


The stars looked down on them at night; 
The earliest faint tinge of morn 

The artist, Nature, would adorn 

For them with streaks of golden light. 


Though with their centimos and dice 
They lost and won and lost again, 

At Monte Carlo wealthy men 

With more concern have paid the price. 


Murillo’s beggars seemed to see 
The joy in life; they learned to smile 
At sun or cooling rain, the while 
They wore their clothes quite gracefully. 
HELEN ELOISE BULLOCK. 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE LITERARY 


Nobbin wrote stories that were grim; 
Although the little magazines 
Were ravished by his rural scenes, 


The weeklies would have none of him. 


And yet, despite all good advice, 

He left his middle-western home, 
Drank beer and absinthe at the Dome 
And thought Parisian life was nice. 


Nobbin, returning to our shores 
By reason of the soaring franc 
And lifted eyebrows at his Bank, 
Found all of us a race of bores. 


Worse still, there seemed to be no call 
For little scenes of tortured lives 

Or husbands murdering their wives 
For whim or passion animal. 


Where once his genius had been known, 
Now no one broke his lettered ease; 

He went to literary teas 

And skulked about, unsung, alone. 


Yet not for nothing had his youth 
Been nurtured in the prairie lands; 
To new emprise he turned his hands 
And found a better-paying truth. 


A proletarian he’s become, 

And little scenes of tortured lives 
And husbands murdering their wives 
Are bringing in a handsome sum. 


How worthily the trick responds! 

The critics praise his forthright art, 

He has the race of Man at heart 

And helps the workers break their bonds. 


J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


LEFT 
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GROWTH 


Bodies must seek the sun 

For grace to walk and run, 

But only in the shade 

Is the strong spirit made! 

So shall they thrive together 

Through life’s commingled weather. 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


FOR YOU THE NIGHT... 


For you the night is beautiful with stars; 
You have not lost the trail of meteors. 


But darkness gives me all its mist for tears. 
And all the darker memories of years. 


To meet with secrets twisted from the eyes 
Of creatures frightened from the silences. 


You must not see my ghosts, nor understand 
The darkness—so I dare not touch your hand. 
HELEN WALLER. 


NEVER SAY 


Never say the wind goes by unseen; 
I saw her swirling silver skirt 
Whisk down the avenues of dawn, 
And heard her fitful tambourine. 


Never say that time is on the wing; 
High brooding on her nest of stars, 
Aloof from calendar and clock, 

She spurns no autumn and no spring. 


Never say the song is ended now, 
For silence shall retreat before 
It endlessly and thundering sound 
Its lingering elfin claim allow. 
IRENE WILDE. 
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FEBRUARY MIDNIGHT 


No sheltered ear can miss, 
Though stalwart be the wall, 
At midnight such as this 

The homeless faint footfall. 


The kindly man shall sigh 

And feed the friendly flame 
And valiantly deny Be ee 
The small and fierce shame; a. 


The poet’s heart shall burn 
Until he form a verse 
When he shall sigh and turn 


And slumber none the worse; 


The woman warm in love 
Shall find her mind possessed 
Now by the rigor of 

An undesired guest 


And sharply start away 
From what she might discover 
And seek in mute dismay 


The body of her lover. 


Only the hermit’s breath = 3 
Frosted upon the air, ri ; 
Incognizant of death 
And conqueror of despair, 


Through poverty’s sweet ease 
Immune from pity’s rod, 
Shall hold in scatheless peace 
Its intercourse with God. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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THE SNAKE 


Though elegant the line and hue 
With which he furnishes a brake, 


There seems perversely to accrue 
But little honor for the snake. 


Yet once his handsome embassy 
Unpeopled Eden in a season. 
Beauty alone—Madame, you see 
My song is not without a reason. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


FALLING LEAVES 


Wild with delight 
The leaves are flying, 
“Follow me, follow me,” 


Crying, crying. 


After the leaves 

My quick feet run, 
Sharing the joy 

Of wind and sun, 


Knowing for kin 
Each leaf and tree, 

Feeling the wind’s 
Swift heart in me. 


Bright autumn flies 
Upon the air, 

Light restless wings 
The sky-ways dare, 


And high my heart 
Is beating too, 
Wild leaves, wild wings, 
To follow you! 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 
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THIRSTINESS 


I have forgotten what it is to feel 

The blood rush to my cheek in sudden flame 
At touch of hand or mention of a name 

Too dear for utterance. To break the seal 

Of unfamiliar empire and to pry 

Too searchingly through pages that are turned 
Would only startle mould. Where fire burned 
Only the ash of incident would lie. 


But I am not forgetful of the way 

Of thirstiness that, like a withered leaf, 

Twisted itself about my disbelief 

And bartered doubting for the light of day. 

And I remember travail that was sweet, 

And cold, incomparable, that yielded heat. 
LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 


CARILLON 


As colorful today the leaves that lean 

To hear the silver sequence of the bells, 

As on those other days when we had been 
Following the sun-barred road that swells 

To a green knoll, half visioning the tower. 
Now you are gone that said these things to me: 
“That phrase is Bach,” or as the sun crept lower, 
“There is enchantment here beneath the tree.” 


This province is so dedicate to you 
That tunes are set into the birchwood bark. 
Down wooded lanes, as twilight filters through, 
The moon is chasing the fleet-footed dark. 
Your strange immediacy is sharp with pain. 
Oh, never shall I come this way again. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 
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ADVICE TO A CHILD 


Be content with neuter things— 
Hobbyhorses, copper rings; 
Neuter things your fumbling touch 
. Will not injure overmuch, 
Until your fingers learn to press 
Tenderly on loveliness. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


TO NESTA 


Thank you for flowers 
Plucked in the morning, 
In the cool purity 
Of the day’s youth— 
Fragile orange bells 
That would grace your black tresses; 
Marigold buttons 
That glowed in your hand; 
Tall slender daisies 
That caught in your lashes | 
As you bent over; 
And snapdragons dark. 
Ah—but the roses! 
MARCIA HARRIS. 


FOR A BLIND GIRL 


When I first saw you on the street, 

My time was brief, my errand fleet, 

I almost hastened on my way 

Without a word! Why did I stay? 

What dormant sense of Wrong and Right 

Arose to stop my shameful flight? 

It was as though I was the blind 

Seeking a light I could not find, 

Until your hand was warm and near— 

The darkness was not yours, alone, to fear! 
GLADYS MCKEE. 
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POETS AND MYSTICS 


JoHN GILLAND Brunini 


HE loose use of terms is apt to throw confusion into any discussion 
and occasionally definition is more difficult than may at first ap- 
pear. Very few would doubt, for instance, their knowledge of what a 
poet is. Yet the designation is one which may be used broadly; and in 
its narrower aspects is certainly not used as often as it should be. On one 
extreme is the truism: “all persons are poets at heart”; and on the 
other... ? Does “immortality,” temporary fame, minor repute deter- 
mine a poet in his status? Does publication, or the mere writing, or self- 
proclamation? Helen C. White avoids these questions in her recently 
published book, “The Metaphysical Poets, A Study in Religious Expe- 
rience,” * which she presented as her thesis at the University of Wis- 
consin. However, she reiterates the distinctions which must be made to 
prevent a false understanding of the word “mystic.” And in her de- 
fense, it can be advanced humorously that had she done the same with 
“poet” she would have been compelled to write several additional theses. 
There are patent resemblances between the mystic and the poet 
and whereas the poet may only occasionally be a mystic, a mystic can 
scarcely escape being at least an inarticulate poet. Miss White justly 
asserts that even minor poetry is frequently touched with mysticism 
and lists the two major types of metaphysical poetry as that of tran- 
scendence, which “takes its reader out of his habitual world into another 
realm of value and of existence;” and of immanence, which “discovers 
that other realm here in the things of this world and opens our eyes to 
what is about us and within us.” It is obvious from this that she, for 
present purposes, is not narrowing her application of the term “mystic.” 
The true mystic is concerned only with God; his body, his senses, his 
will are entirely abandoned so that his soul may be absolutely bared for 
that coming of the Spirit, that infusion of It which melts her into an 
ecstatic union only inadequately described in the bride and bridegroom 
figures of the Canticle of Canticles and in many other writings. But 
the author does implicitly indicate that those at once mystic and poet, 
even if the dual rdle can be assumed only in the briefest of moments, 
reach the ultimate peaks. 
Her thesis is concerned primarily with the seventeenth century 
poets, John Donne, George Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughn 
and Thomas Traherne. But with extreme felicity her study of their 


* The Metaphysical Poets, A Study in Religious Experience, by Helen C. White. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
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work is thrown against the screen of their times—noted for religious up- 
heavals and settlings—and examined minutely on that stage. It deals 
more particularly, as the book’s subtitle indicates, with the metaphysical 
aspects of their poetry, using as a guide this definition of Grierson: 
“Metaphysical Poetry, in the full sense of the term, is a poetry which like 
that of the Divina Comedia, the De Natura Rerum, perhaps Goethe’s 
Faust, has been inspired by a philosophical conception of the universe 
and of the réle assigned to the human spirit in the great drama of exist- 
ence.” Added to this is a working clue from the same writer: “The dis- 
tinctive note of ‘metaphysical’ poetry is the blend of passionate feeling 
and paradoxical ratiocinations.” The clue she admits is limited in gen- 
eral application; the definition she asserts is “especially valuable, because 
it reminds us that metaphysical poetry is no isolated phenomenon pecul- 
iar to the seventeenth century, but a recurrent aspect of universal poetry.” 

With this statement in mind, the reader today should find a care- 
ful perusal, even a deep study of Miss White’s book, a highly profitable 
course. Her analyses of the work of her poet subjects is brilliant (this 
despite the necessity of convincing theses examiners that her research was 
thorough and scholarship uppermost in the writing) ; but, to my mind, 
the ultimate and the lasting value for those who are now writing poetry 
will be found in the introductory chapter, “Mysticism and Poetry,” that 
on “Metaphysical Poetry” and, to a much less extent, the “Conclusion.” 
The application of these principles can be examined in the five’s poetry 
but an understanding of the principles is necessary if one is to determine 
what spirit in their poetry, as opposed to form and technique, made 
Donne or Crashaw great. To pattern one’s work after that spirit is 
eminently just—I am even inclined to write necessary. To imitate other 
things in their work may easily prove disastrous for those writing in the 
twentieth century. 

It is cheering to find that, although she does so only implicitly, Miss 
White regards poetry as a fine art and everywhere gives it place in that 
field. Her least common denominator for the poet and the mystic is 
contemplation, that faculty which is centered in the desire to be pos- 
sessed rather than to possess, which is concerned with things—substitute 
Beauty and we have St. Thomas!—merely to joy in them as they are and 
not to employ them for any utilitarian purpose. “It is significant of 
their basic relations that poetry and mysticism alike suffer in an age that 
glorifies action at the expense of contemplation, utility at the expense of 
understanding or delight, and material achievement at the cost of wor- 
ship. For in their essence both poetry and mysticism are contemplative 
activities finding in the attainment of their object their own excuse for 
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being.” In these words, Miss White inferentially arraigns much which 
has been loudly acclaimed today but which is actually spurious as poetry. 
She seems to have in mind Chesterton’s “The more a poet is for his own 
age the less he is for the ages.” The true interpreter of his age is not 
apt to be he who blinds himself to the past and regards only the imme- 
diate present. Perhaps those who consciously and deliberately attempt 
such interpretation are doomed to failure through their very purpose. 
Certainly John Donne interpreted the spirit of his age but nowhere is 
there the slightest indication that he set out to do so or even that he was 
aware he did. Again in one clean thrust, Miss White banishes from the 
field of genuine poetry those who would seek to convert a fine art to the 
primary and utilitarian uses of propaganda. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Gloucester, Mass. 

To the Editor—I have read and reread the first copy of SPIRIT to come 
into my hands. It is indeed a magazine that is a credit to its editor. 
Frankly I am a little tired of much of the verse I read today. It is 
not the subject matter to which I object but the treatment. This is, I 
hope, on the wane. It is dull reading on a large scale. The so-called 
modern school, it appears to me, glorifies words rather than thought, 
expression rather than subject. Its followers roll together a group of 
handsome phrases, throw in a catchy couplet here and there and bask in 
their reflected genius (?), much as Ziegfeld cast a glamour over the 
American girl, beautiful but unquestionably false and monotonous to 
those who look below the shellac. 

I do not refer to SPIRIT, which seems exceptionally good as a 
whole, but to the countless numbers of poems, often by well-known 
poets, that appear in numerous publications—poems so light, so flimsy, 
so airy in tone that they might well have been left unborn. I do not 
think a poem should be difficult but I do think it should be worth a little 
more than the time spent reading it. Any poet who wastes himself on 
trivialities stultifies himself. 

The verse of today certainly reflects the spirit of the age—the “gone 
with the wind” attitude toward anything serious. I note that you 
quoted Chesterton’s remark: “The more a poet is for his age the less he 
is for the ages.” I have a sneaking suspicion that many now widely ac- 
claimed poets will be sunk in oblivion in a few years and many almost 
unnoticed poets will be crowned with plaudits by future generations. 
Time is an unfailing test of the endurance of a poet.—Mary C. Poirier. 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

To the Editor—Your November number is the best of the year in both 
verse and prose; the latter indeed “provocative” of the poet’s self-ex- 
amination of his motives in writing. There must be in every poet’s 
heart a hope of being heard, or at least overheard, in his song. Doubtless 
also in the species would be found, if each writer would confess it, a 
common psychological trait of eternal dissatisfaction with his own work 
measured by his ideals, coupled with a lack of assurance of its worthiness. 

The forms of poetry can be taught, and the methods of handling 
tools and materials; the habit of conscientious workmanship can be 
formed; but the person whose thoughts naturally take form in beautiful 
figures and musical phrases, is born that way, as others are born with the 
desire, imagination and gift for inventing machinery, creating tempt- 
ing edibles, making money or doctoring the sick. And the only cri- 
terion of the poetic faculty is editorial approval (as an expression of 
public opinion) which makes your editorial policy of criticism of very 
great value to those writers who sincerely wish conservative judgment 
as to whether their faculty for writing is the authentic gift or merely 


a pleasant pastime.—Clare Hardman. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Oxford Book of Modern English Verse, edited by William Butler 
Yeats. New York: The Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


Most readers are already aware that William Butler Yeats has not 
abandoned the romanticism of the poet in the realistic task of editing. 
Some reviewers have been unkind enough to suggest that he selected the 
poems for this standard anthology by intuition. Whether his method 
was intuition, fancy or preference does not particularly matter; the 
fact is that he has compiled a very representative body of poetry and 
that this last Oxford anthology is a vastly interesting and sometimes 
irritating piece of reading. 

It was not of course difficult to select interesting poems from so wide 
a field, but it is difficult to imagine why Yeats choose some of the poems 
that he did and why he chose to omit others. He is more than generous 
to the verse of Oliver St. John Gogarty, his friend, and not at all unjust 
to himself; but he has excluded Seumas O’Sullivan and Austin Clarke 
completely and included inferior samples of John Masefield and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Pound is accorded a niche which some will dispute and 
the relatively unknown Dorothy Wellesley receives a disproportionate 
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amount of space. Complaints might be added indefinitely, depending, 
of course, on the taste of the reader. 

The real disappointment of the book, however, is its capricious 
introduction. Yeats’s sketches of the personalities and the background 
of the various movements in which he participated either as a creator 
or as an observer savors too much of his own egotism and his distrust 
of the rational mind. He patronizes the Catholic converts; his tem- 
peramental antipathy to Hopkins is honest but somewhat annoying, and 
his eagerness to be en rapport with materialistic mysticism has, it seems, 
resulted in his premature coronation of the twin prophets Auden and 
Spender and their comrade Cecil Day-Lewis. Delightful as are his 
rambles in the by-paths of poetry and his recollections of what he said 
to Lady Gregory when Lady Gregory made a remark to him, the pur- 
poses of the book would perhaps better be served by the tried and true 
dulness of a professional literary criticism. 

Considering the difficulty of the task it would be over-harsh to ex- 
pect Yeats to accomplish in the modern field what Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch did in the earlier periods. But his omission of American poets 
(on the grounds that he is not sufficiently acquainted with their work) 
together with the vagaries of some of his selections leaves Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s standard “British and American Poetry,” in its happy and 
singular eminence.—F. X. C. 


More Poems, by A. E. Housman. New York: Alfred Knopf. $2.00. 

When “A Shropshire Lad” appeared in 1896, Louise Imogen Guiney 
made a prophecy about A. E. Housman which should never be forgotten. 
She predicted that this poet, though gifted with a most unusual talent, 
had buried himself in a hole from which, barring the grace of God, he 
would never emerge, and that in his future poems there would be no 
growth, only an indefinite repetition. Twenty-five years later when 
“Last Poems” appeared, it was seen what a shrewd prophecy Miss Guiney 
had made. Now we have “More Poems,” a posthumous book, and again 
the same Housman, not a day older or younger, not a bit wiser or less so 
than he was when “A Shropshire Lad” was printed forty years ago. 

Into every normal life there come moments when the soul is clouded 
with darkness and almost on the verge of despair. ‘These moments are 
not unmemorable, and the human heart, being what it is, lends to them 
a poignant response not easily denied, whatever be one’s faith. But what 
life can be called dignified or even sane which accepts desolation as a 
principle and despair as a philosophy? In four or five poems, notable 
“With Rue My Heart Is Laden,” “When I was Young and Twenty,” 
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“Loveliest of Trees,” and “Bredon Hill,” Housman has given expression 
to the lacrime@ rerum with unforgettable poignancy and skill. This suc- 
cess, however, was not enough. Like a chrysalis locked in a dark cocoon, 
this unborn worm has gone on spinning and respinning the same in- 
variably flawless and invariably monotonous pattern of complaint, with- 
out ever once coming to the light, without ever once being capable of a 
single display of generosity or humor. On reading to the end of his 
third and last volume of verse, one cannot escape feeling either that this 
man was afflicted with some secret physical disease which makes him 
pitiable, or else he was one of the most petulant persons who ever lived. 
Some years ago, one of my students asked me if I thought that in 
the face of such downright, self-chosen despair (bordering often on the 
edge of blasphemy, and, indeed, sometimes attaining it) Housman could 
be saved. I replied there was no question of his going to Hell, he was al- 
ready in Hell. I never thought to have anticipated him in his own 
statement to be found in his latest book: 
Who made the world I cannot tell; 
*Tis made, and here am I in hell. 
Whether or not Christ has delivered him from this Hell at the last mo- 
| ment of his life, Ido not know. There has been more grace poured out 
on the world through the merits of Christ’s sufferings than there ever will 
be resistances to salvation. But this I do know. A. E. Housman has 
been most assiduous in trying to communicate his own distress to others. 
This is for all ill-treated fellows 
Unborn and unbegot, 


For them to read when they’re in trouble 
And I am not. 


If this be wistfulness, give me “The Sweet Singer of Michigan.”—L. F. 


The Happy Christmas Wind, by Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. Paterson: 
The St. Anthony Guild Press. $.50. 

This is a reprinting of eleven poems from Sister Madeleva’s earlier 
books; all of them treat of Christmas. They are of the first flight of 
modern Catholic poetry and are worthy of their subject. It is unneces- 
sary to review “The Happy Christmas Wind” in the accepted manner, 
since the poems are not new and have already been submitted to criticism. 
One, however, can call attention to the beauty of this small book purely 
as a piece of bookmaking and quite apart from its subject matter. The 
St. Anthony Guild Press may congratulate itself on an artistic achieve- 
ment. The lay-out, typography and binding are excellent and are fitted 
with skill and taste to the poems they embody.—J. G. E. H. 
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The Hollow Reed, by Mary J. J. Wrinn. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.75. 

“The Hollow Reed” is at once an anthology, a text-book and a 
manual of poetry which is of equal value to teachers, students and poets. 
One of the most complete works of its kind, it seems destined to take its 
place with other standard books like Untermeyer’s and the Palgrave 
Golden Treasury. Nothing valuable has been omitted. Every kind of 
poetry, every variety of versification, analyses of the word, imagery, 
rhythm and the sources of inspiration are foot-noted with suggestions 
for the teacher and the beginning student. In her attempt to be com- 
plete, however, the author has included some features which will strike 
the mature poet or reader of poetry as superfluous. Foreign verse forms, 
such as the Japanese Hokku, and the purely artificial and arbitrary cin- 
quain, receive somewhat unnecessary attention. Although Miss Wrinn’s 
approach to poetry smacks of the class-room, “The Hollow Reed” de- 
serves enthusiastic approval.—F. X. C. 


Ideas of Order, by Wallace Stevens. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Readers of modern poetry need not be reminded that the work of 
Wallace Stevens is frequently incoherent, obscure and at times so egoistic 
that it can only be related to a singularly jaded and ungoverned con- 
sciousness. This very irrevelance has won many admirers and his new 
volume will of course increase their admiration. “Ideas of Order” is not 
however merely a repetition of the psychic dredgings of Harmonium. 
It is new in the sense that Stevens has clarified his position with refer- 
ence to political and social changes. But one should not be deceived by 
the title, for the order to which Mr. Stevens refers is: 


The maker’s rage to order words of the sea, 
Words of the fragrant portals, dimly starred, 
And of ourselves and of our origins, 
In ghostlier demarcations, keener sounds. 


This belief that release comes in the practice of some art, whether it be 
poetry or the music in which some “harmonious skeptic” “will unite these 
figures of men and their shapes,” is the poet’s answer to the world’s un- 
rest. Mr. Stevens’ escapism is therefore that of the creative imagination. 
The weakness of his theory rests in the fact that his own creative activity 
is far from purposive, his imagination sterile and his language cold. He 
is smugly modern in manner and attitude and escapes being tedious only 
because of his interesting technique.—F. X. C. 
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